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THE NEW YEAR 


"| year 1933, unfortunately, failed to fulfil the expectations and hopes 
of the re-establishment of unhampered trade relations and increased 
exchange of goods between nations that are entertained by people in most 
parts of the world. Rather has the now generally applied autarchic system, 
in spite of all criticism on the part of economic experts, gained more and 
more recognition in practice and grown more intense, severe and firmly 
established in many quarters. People have come to such a pass that they no 
longer dare to consider the free international trade conditions that existed 
before the war as normal and representing a goal, which humanity should 
again endeavour to attain, and there seems to be an inclination to deny the 
importance of the fact that economic progress during that comparatively 
happy period displayed in general an evenly ascending curve and that the 
standard of living among the nations, though it left a good deal to be 
desired in some respects, was nevertheless improving steadily. 

In other words, it is thought that the present system with its partly 
insurmountable barriers against or restrictions of trade between one coun- 
try and another, with its uncertain exchange conditions and its greatly 
developed state interference in conditions of trade, possibly with slight 
modifications, will become permanent and that every country will be confined 
to a far greater degree than heretofore to its own supplies of raw materials 
and productive establishments and its governmental measures for supplying 
the daily requirements of its citizens, and will thus form an economic unit, 
separated more effectively from other countries than before the war. 

In support of the correctness of this view it can be cited that in some 
quarters signs can already be observed of economic recovery from the world 
crisis, that the degree of employment in some branches of production has 
increased and that the volume of trade shows a rising tendency. It can, 
however, be questioned with good reason, whether these, as yet compara- 
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tively feeble indications of the beginnings of a general improvement in the 
economic position do not constitute less the consequences of the existing 


-system of isolation than evidence of the innate ability of economic life to 


recover a certain measure of health in spite of extraneous obstacles. The signs 
of the longed-for convalescence are surely in the main an indication of a 
demand for reinvestment that cannot be restrained any longer. Worn-out means 
of production and articles of use have simply got to be replaced by new ones 
in order that the whole should be kept going, but whether confidence in the 
future is already so great that people have ventured to any extent worth men- 
tioning to establish new or extend existing productive enterprises, seems 
doubtful. 


As regards our own country we have less cause for complaint than many 
others. On the whole we have managed to adapt ourselves to the existing 
market conditions and fortunately this process of adaptation has been allowed 
to go on comparatively unhampered by state interference in the form of 
political minimum wages, foreign currency restrictions, controlled rates of 
interest and other extraneous obstacles. It has therefore been possible to 
adapt costs of production to selling conditions, and in most other spheres, 
too, except in agriculture, the ability of which to adjust costs of production 
to prices on the world markets for agricultural produce appears to be limited, 
it has proved possible to reduce wages and other costs in accordance with 
the demands of the times. By this means many undertakings that would 
probably have had to cease working, if they had retained their original costs 
of production, could be kept going even during the crisis, and others that 
had closed down earlier, have again been able to resume work on the first 
sign of improvement in trade conditions owing to the reduced costs. Of 
what importance this has been for relieving unemployment and surmounting 
the crisis, is not yet realised by everyone. It can, however, scarcely be denied 
that this factor has proved of the very greatest significance. 


A small country like Finland has no choice. It cannot exert any influence 
on happenings in the world, but must adapt itself to events. But it need 
not remain passive for that reason, but must put its house in order according 
to the altered conditions of its existence. As this has now been accomplished 


in broad lines, we can look to the future in this country with greater confi- 
dence. 


ALEXANDER FREY 














EXPORTS OF CATTLE AND POULTRY 


PRODUCE 
OUR COMPETITORS IN THE PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


‘innish exports of the products of agriculture and its subsidiary trades 
are vety modest in extent. They only represent one-tenth of the balance a 


roduce are not 

of foreign payments and not even as much of the gross value of production very large, but 

oe P , . important in regul- 

of such commodities. But although this trade does not bring particularly -~ petons inside 
P ss s . @ country. 

large sums of money into the country, the part it plays in agriculture and 


consequently in the national economy of the country is considerable on 
account of its influence on prices in the home market. 
Among the farm produce that Finland exports, butter has long occupied 
a predominating position. Cheese, eggs, bacon and cattle-hides are also 
shipped abroad on a fair scale, but other products of agriculture and its Few other farm 


oa " i products are ex- 
subsidiary trades are of so little importance to our export trade that they posted taped tet 
‘ : P . er, cheese, eggs, 

can be ignored. Of the gross production of agriculture, however, the articles hone ent Stee 
— but these com- 

enumerated represented no less than 65 per cent, dairy produce alone about eationn eapenens 
2/3 oO he gross 


so per cent. Of the latter only '/, — in the form of butter and cheese — finds — « 
its way abroad and of other animal products the share of exports is in general 

no larger. But as long as such traffic can be maintained it is of service in 

preventing too great a supply on the home market. 

During recent years, however, such exports have encountered consider- The crises of re- 
able obstacles, first owing to a heavy fall in prices, later through a regular affected farm 
selling crisis provoked partly by the restrictive policy of the importing coun- td have cans 
tries and partly by measures of assistance in competing exporting countries. state intervention. 
In Finland, too, it has proved necessary to resort to such assistance in the 
form of export premiums. These have been paid on eggs and bacon since 
1929 and on butter and cheese during 1933. The total amount of premiums 
paid has risen from 0.3 million marks in 1929, 2.3 millions in 1930, 14.6 millions The maintenance 


: of exports has 

in I illi i illi i demanded consid- 
931 and 37-4 millions in 1932 to 85.8 millions in 1933. For the current demunded monslé- 

year it is estimated that they will amount to 95 million marks. — penditure. 
The table on the next page shows, how such exports have developed 


broadly during the last few years. 
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Principal agricultural exports " 
Total quantities and value ( 
Total exports of Quantities, mill. kg. Value, mill. mks. Total value 7 
farm produce in Year 1 
1928—33. 
Butter | Cheese} Eggs | Bacon | Hides |] Butter | Cheese} Eggs | Bacon | Hides a yng 
1928 13.4 1.6 a O.1 4.8 458 33 _ I 107 || 599 9.6 
1929 |} 16.6] 2.2] — | 0.2] 4.7 || $37 | 40 I 2 87 || 667] 104 
1930 || 17.1] 21 | O4 | 03 | 4.9 || 444 | 34 6 6 78 |] 568] 10.5 
1931 || 17.4 | 2.6 | 1.9 | 1.7 | 3.6 |] 396] 39 26 | 20 44 1 525] 11.8 
1932 |] 14.5] 3.3 | 63 | 20 | 3.6 || 325 | 49 88 | 22 35 1 $19] 11.2 
1933 || I1.9| 4.2 | 10.0 | 2.7 | 4.7 } 217 | 61 | 133 33 52 || 496 9.4 















































The sale of agricultural produce abroad has been confined to very few 
Exports of farm markets. The table below, which gives particulars of exports of dairy pro- 
produce have been a‘ — : = 
confined to a few duce, eggs, bacon and cattle-hides, indicates the proportion to their total 


markets. . . : : 
value that was disposed of in different countries. 


Principal agricultural exports 
Total value in percentage according to class of goods and importing country 














Goods and Goods and 

importing | 1928]1929]1930|193 1|193211933|| importing | 1928]1929]1930)193 1/193 2|1933 
country country 
Butter 76.4\ 80.6) 78.2) 75.5| 62.5| 43.8|| Bacon 0.2) 0.3) 1.0] 3.9) 4.2) 6.7 
port el ps England 58.4| 58.6 56.2] 56.7 46.9 23.5]] England — |—]| 08] 3.6 3.9 64 
aan Nese of | Germany | 17.6] 21.0) 21.2] 17.6 12.7] 19.5] Others 0.2] 0.3] 0.2] 0.3, 0.3) 0.3 
farm produce. Others 0.4 T.o} 0.8) I.2}] 2.q 0.8 Hides 17 8g 13.0 13 8g 8.4 6.8| 10.5 
Cheese J.6| 6.0] 5.9) 7.4) 9.51 12.3]| Germany | 10.0] 7.2] 8.4] 2.9] 2.6) 41 
Germany 2:8| 3:4] 34) Sal scsi Sa USA. 3.2] 2.9 2.1] 2.01 2.7) 3.0 
U.S.A. 0.7| 0.6] 0.6 1.2] 0.8} 2.1]] Others 4-6] 2.9 3.3] 2.6 1.5) 3.2 
Belgium Tot] 1.2) 1.4] 2.4] 1.8) 2.3 

England 0.4] 0.2} 0.1] 0.2] 0.5] 0.5 ee row Bape Bey rng 7” rely 
Others 0.6] 0.6, 0.6, 0.5] O.of 2.0) ng 58.8] 58.9] §7.4| 62.31 57.0] 37-7 
Germany | 30.4] 31.6 32.9) 25.2] 31.5) 47-4 
Eges —| 0.1) 1.1) 4.9) 17.0| 26.7]| U.S.A. 3.9] 3.0) 2.7) 4-1] 3-5) Sat 
Germany — | —] ou} 1.6 11.0 18.4]] Belgium Ir] I.2} Y.q] 2.4) 1.8) 2.3 
England — | o.1 0.3] 1.8) §.4] 7.31] Sweden 231 24 2.0 2.6] 1.3] 2.4 
Others — }|—]| 07 1.5] 0.6 1.0] Others 3.5] 3-0, 3.6 3.4] 4.6 5 


















































a Our farm produce has generally found its best market in Great Britain, 
ere 1s severe * 


competition in the to which as a rule more than half of these exports have been shipped. During 
ritis market. ‘ 


Finland has gain- the above 6 years approximately 2/; of the Finnish export butter was disposed 
ed ground in re- 


cont years, yet only of there. Of the British imported requirements, however, amounting to 
suppli 3% o 


butter, 1.5% of OVer 350 million kg annually in 1928—32, our butter suppli insioni- 
eggs, 0.3% of 35 & y 9 32, pplied only an insign 


bacon and searce-ficant part or 3 per cent, though more than competing butter from Latvia 
ly any cheese of 


the total imported (barely 1%), Estonia (over 1%), Holland (11/.%), but less than the butter 


requirements in 


1932. from Sweden (over 3%), Russia (about 5%) and Denmark (about 32%): 
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The largest supplier on the British butter market, however, was Australia 
(including New Zealand). — Of bacon exports almost all went to Great As « supplier to 


Britain. Of its imports in 1928—32, averaging about 500 million kg, Den- ieo2 Finland ex 
mark alone supplied 64 per cent, Holland about 10 per cent, Sweden about butter, eggs and 
5, Lithuania about 2, Russia over 1, Latvia and Estonia 1/, per cent each, Lithuania in bat- 
but Finland only 0.2 per cent. Lately, however, Finland has been able to not in bacon; Swe: 
increase these exports and in quantity it has surpassed Latvia and drawn in butter, but not 

‘i ae in eggs and bacon; 
level with Russia. — Cheese has only gone to Great Britain on a small scale, Russia in eggs, but 
not even 4/;9 of our total exports. Of the imported requirements, representing souks aad io 
150 million kg annually in 1928—32, Finland only supplied 0.03 per cent a, cae on 


against Denmark’s 0.2 and Holland’s 6 per cent, while Italy delivered about _— 
as much as Holland, but the principal suppliers were New Zealand and Canada 
with over 80 per cent altogether. — Approximately '/, of our exports of 
eggs have also gone to Great Britain. Nevertheless, this only covered 0.3 
per cent of the imported requirements in 1928—32. Of our competitors 
Norway got up to 0.4 per cent, Latvia to 0.6, Sweden to 2, Russia to over 2, 
Belgium to 9, Poland to 11, Holland to 12, Denmark to 25 and Ireland and 


the Dominions together to about the same. Finland has increased its share Semney ten cen 
é . : i een a large buyer 
appreciably of late; in 1932 this had already passed Norway’s, Latvia’s and of our farm pro- 
. , ‘ uce, the largest 
Russia’s and was on a level with Sweden’s share. in 1933. Although 
Finland has gain- 

° ed ground here, 

That part of the exports that went to Germany has also been considerable, too,” in recent 

e ° years, it only 

generally about 1/, of the total exports of farm produce, and in 1933 it was supplied 6% of 
a » ° cheese in 1982, 4 

even larger than our exports to Great Britain. — Of its exported butter Fin- of putter, 2 ‘of 


> . ‘ re d 1% of 
land has during the last few years delivered about 1/, to Germany, in 1933 as ok dan 


i i ; - __ny’s total imports. 
almost 1/,. Of Germany’s imported requirements in 1928—32, representing” °°" ""”” 


115 million kg a year, Finland did not, however, supply even 4 per cent as 
against Poland’s and Estonia’s 6 per cent, Russia’s and Sweden’s 7 per cent, 
Latvia’s 10, Holland’s 21 and Denmark’s 31 per cent. But during 1933 Fin- 
land supplied more than either Sweden, Russia, Poland or Estonia. — Of 


the cheese exports in recent years about 1/, has gone to Germany. Of the oo = emai to 
imported requirements in 1928—32, amounting to 60 million kg annually, Finland excveded 
Finland scarcely supplied 4 per cent against Holland’s 62 per cent, Denmark’s cheese and eas: 
9 and Switzerland’s 71/, per cent. Latterly, however, more has been imported nia in cheese and 
from Finland than from Switzerland. — Finnish exports of eggs have really butter; Switzer. 
been worth considering only during the last two years, during which 2/; Russa In cheese 
have gone to Germany. The fact that competition in this market was keen po us; but fll 
is seen by Holland having supplied 30 per cent of the total imports during Bulgaria atten. 
the five years 1928—32, Russia 14, Bulgaria 9, Roumania, Belgium and Den- nee aa nel 
mark 8 each, Yugoslavia and Poland 41/,, Sweden and Estonia 0.7, but Fin- aon = a 
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land only 0.5 per cent. However, Finland has advanced rapidly. In 193. 
the four smallest competitors of those referred to were passed, in 1933 Bel- 
gium and Russia too, while Bulgaria and Roumania were seriously threatened, 
— Of Finnish exports of hides about 1/, has gone to Germany, in whose 
imports, however, overseas hides predominate. Finland’s share of the imports 


To the United in 1928—32 amounted to 11/, per cent against Sweden’s and Denmark’s 
States hides and 
cheese have been 3 per cent. — In regard to bacon Finland has not been able to compete in 
exported among 


other things, inthe German market, of the imported requirements of which during the five 
1932 3%/o in hides 


and 1% in cheese years 1928—32 Denmark supplied 62 per cent, Holland 22 and Sweden 6 
of the total im- 

ports. As a sup- per cent. 

plier to the Unit- 

d States Finland ; ' ss te ar — 
exceeded Russia, LO the United States Finland has exported very insignificant quantities 


bonnay “i: of farm produce, no butter, bacon or eggs at all. The United States do not 


t Swe- - ‘ . 
don iy hides dur. iMport much butter and bacon in general, but among Finland’s closest com- 


Sueden tut not Petitors Denmark, Holland and Sweden have disposed of small quantities 


hand.“ prance, notwithstanding. — Of Finnish exports of hides about 1/; has gone to the 


Owitseriand net United States in recent years and has supplied about 1 per cent of the total 
imported requirements there. Imports from Norway, Latvia, Denmark and 
Holland were as large, but from Sweden three times larger. — Of cheese 
exports about 1/,, has gone to the United States in the last few years, the 
imported requirements having amounted annually to over 30 million kg. 
Of this quantity imports from Finland covered less than 1 per cent against 
Denmark’s slightly more than 1 per cent, France’s 8, Switzerland’s 24 and 
Italy’s 49. 


To Belgium Finland has not exported other commodities of this class 
than cheese to any extent worth mentioning, latterly about 1/, of the total 


cheese exports. Of the imported requirements of over 20 million kg a year 
eg goede during the five years 1928—32, however, Finland has only supplied 2 per 
oa” f™ cent, but Switzerland 4, France 9 and Holland 80 per cent. — During the 
eg alan last two years some butter has also been sold to Belgium. The imported 
dae requirements during the five years 1928—3 2 were about 10 million kg annually 
hides denmark ad of these Denmark and Holland supplied 35 per cent each and Estonia and 
hides and bacon, Latvia among others smaller quantities. — For bacon and eggs Finland 
taticr. cheese, has not succeeded in securing a market in Belgium, nor for hides. 
bacon and hides, 
“““switzeriand  S@eden imports hides principally among the goods belonging to this 


cheese. class. Of the 15 million kg that Sweden imported on an average in 1928—32 
only 3 per cent were obtained from Finland, but 7 from Norway and 13 pet 
cent from Denmark. Salt bacon has been imported on a large scale, but 
solely from America, fresh bacon, however, only in small quantities, all 
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from Finland. Extremely little butter has been imported, mostly from Fin- 
land, appreciably more cheese, principally from Switzerland and 10 to 12 
pet cent from, Holland and Finland. 

Our agricultural produce has not found any other markets abroad of oor 0 anton 
any importance. A good deal of butter has been despatched at times to Den- govtiens Sas gone 
mark, Russia, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. Recently cheese has been == te cosa Seams 
sent to Russia and in small quantities to Denmark, Poland, France, Spain , 
and Mexico, while exports of eggs found new markets last year in Spain, 

Russia and Czechoslovakia. 

Our exports of farm produce have encountered great and in some cases 
insuperable obstacles in recent years. In general, however, they have main- 
tained their position in spite of severe competition and have even gained Finnish agricul- 
ground. These exports do not as yet represent an important factor in thefisys a Smaller 
world markets and in regard to quantities they still fall short of exports Pvt.oh, than that 
from many competing countries, which, indeed, scarcely provide better 3° tito 
conditions for production, but had established themselves earlier in the 


market thanks to their older commercial organisation. 


Exporting countries and exported goods 
The six columns in each group represent the value of exports in 1928—33. 


Great Britain yermany 
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AI FINLAND’S SHORT-TERM FOREIGN 
INDEBTEDNESS AND BALANCES IN 1933 


By 


A. E. TUDEER, PH. D. 
Statistician to the Bank of Finland 


r oe indebtedness and balances between different countries are 
constantly varying. As cash payment is seldom employed in international 
trade, every sale creates a credit, every purchase a debt. Such conditions 


Short-term creditate sometimes very shortlived, they may only last a day or two, but at 
‘ conditions vary , ‘ — ‘ ‘ 

| ’ considerably owing times they create credit conditions that endure for a long time. Owing to 

7 to the seasonal P P : . 
fluctuations of the seasonal fluctuations in trade considerable changes occur in such 
trade. Finland’s ‘ P . . 
short-term indebt- balances and indebtedness in the course of the year, without this of itself 
edness grows nor- . “—_—" e ° 
mally inthewinter proving a definite trend in the course of development. Thus Finland’s 
and spring, but is ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 
reduced in the Short-term indebtedness increases in normal cases during the spring, decreases 
i . summer and 


autumn. in the course of the summer and autumn, and rises again towards the end 
of the year. The various financial credits are not dependent on the seasons 
of the year and change for entirely different reasons. Sometimes they give 
tise to twofold credit conditions, e.g., by a country taking up a long-term 
loan and placing the proceeds on sight account in the lending country. 
ta Fe If we want to form an accurate idea of the way, in which the short-term 
Pee i credit conditions of the country vary independently of seasonal fluctuations, 
; the indebtedness and balances should be determined on the same day. In 
giving a calculation below of Finland’s short-term foreign indebtedness and 
balances at the end of 1933, the figures are compared for this reason with 
the corresponding data at the end of the previous year, while similar calcul- 
Ap, Pe 4 ations made at other dates, the results of which were communicated to 
The calculation readers of Unitas at the time, are left aside. 
of Finland’s short- 


* term foreign in- 


ea debtedness and In the following calculation the available particulars of this country’s 

i here includes “all MOSt important short-term foreign indebtedness and balances are included. 
Ef ant items. Its AS We pointed out in previous reviews, only a part of the data are quite 
nevertholss correct, the others being estimated approximateiy. The calculation is thete- 
gi < 


‘ of their course. fore not exhaustive, though it nevertheless gives a clear idea of the changes 
that occurred in such credit conditions. As the rates of foreign exchange 
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vary, the figures are given as far as possible in gold marks for the sake of 
uniformity. 


Short-term indebtedness, mill. mks. 


31 Dec. 1932 31 Dec. 1933 
State 230 310 
Municipalities 28 6 
Debts of Joint Stock banks 132 184 
Bank guarantees 890 815 
Importers: reimbursement and other credits 50 250 
Associations of exporters III 176 
Central co-operative organisations (net) 37 12 
Other indebtedness (net) go 80 


Total 1 568 1 833 





Short-term balances, mill. mks. 


31 Dec. 1932 31 Dec. 

State 10 14 
Bank of Finland, foreign correspondents 314 954 
» » foreign bills 236 371 
Joint Stock banks, foreign correspondents 105 247 
» » » foreign bills 25 80 
Associations of exporters 188 218 


Total 878 1 884 





In examining the indebtedness it will be noted that its amount increased The ee 

: . are ves grew in ) 

during the year under review by about 265 million marks. This is rather 265millionmarks. 

os¢ ° aa - e Importers’ credits 

striking, especially if it is considered that the amount of short-term indebted- nd the indebted- 

. i ness of the asso- 

ness had been reduced from the end of 1929, when it reached its highest aS. 

rs anc 

point at 4,280 million marks, to the end of 1932 by quite 2,700 millions. The — = 

creas chiefly , 

development that has occurred provides gratifying evidence of confidence obviously in con- 

. ° ° . ‘ nection with the 

having grown again and is, of course, connected with the fact that foreign expansion of for- 

: ‘ ‘ . eign trade. 
trade is once more increasing. The latter circumstance, naturally, does not 
affect the increase in the short-term indebtedness of the State, which is due 
to other causes. It should be noted, however, that the short-term foreign 
indebtedness of the State was larger last summer than at present and that 
it is again decreasing gradually. 
In regard to the other items of indebtedness two tendencies are notice- 
able. On the one hand the indebtedness, e.g., the direct indebtedness of 
the Joint Stock banks and the debts of importers and of associations of 
exporters, have grown. On the other hand the earlier tendency, i.e., an 
endeavour to escape from foreign debt, still set its mark on some items of 
indebtedness. The municipalities and the central co-operative organisations, 
for instance, have reduced their indebtedness considerably. Bank guarantees 
y 8 

and other debts have also fallen off, partly as a result of the relaxation of the 


Finnish money market and partly on account of a portion of the credits 
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having been transferred to Finland for this reason. — At this point it is worth 
mentioning that in the absence of particulars it was necessary to estimate 
the foreign indebtedness of importers approximately. It is certain that during 
last year importers again began to purchase on credit, though generally on 
short credit. There are, however, no exact data regarding the extent of the 
increase in this indebtedness. 
If we now examine this country’s short-term balances, we are struck by 
their great increase. The total amount of the short-term foreign balances has 
The short-term yaried much less than the indebtedness during the period for which data have 


balances increased 
very much during heen collected. The balances were largest at the end of 1927, when they 


yo min amounted to about 1,900 million marks. From this maximum the total dropped 
in the course of the years to about 880 millions at the end of 1932, ie., in 
five years altogether fully 1,000 million marks. Now in the course of one 
year it has suddenly again soared upwards by approximately 1,000 millions. 
It should be noted that during last year no foreign loans were issued, which 
had on some former occasions increased the amount of this country’s foreign 
short-term balances. On the present occasion there is no such cause of the 
abrupt change, which must obviously be due mainly to the exceptionally 
favourable balance of trade of Finland. As the surplus of exports was no 
longer required, as in the two previous years, for paying off the short-term 
indebtedness, that had already dropped below its normal amount, nor does 
the fear of the Finnish mark falling force debtors to undertake special redemp- 
tion, payments for exports have begun to flow into the foreign accounts of 
the banks, especially of the Bank of Finland. 
The balances of the Bank of Finland with its foreign correspondents 
increased, as the above table indicates, by 640 million marks last year or to 
As the surplus of fully three times their former amount. Simultaneously the foreign bills of 


exports was no 


tanger soquivea fee the Bank of Finland increased by 135 million marks, i.e., by quite 57 pet 
repaying __ short- - : i 
term indebtedness cent. The foreign balances of the Joint Stock banks grew almost as much in 
and as the fear of 


the Finsts mack proportion, but the amounts were smaller. Thus the balances with their 
alling 1 no 


force “debtors to foreign correspondents increased by 142 million marks, which is equivalent 
make special re- 


demption, thecon- to 135 per cent, and the value of their foreign bills by 55 million marks ot 
sequence was that 


foreign currency by more than three times their former amount. The growth of the foreign 
for exports flowed 


into the banks in balances of the associations of exporters is modest, 30 million marks or 16 
ample measure, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
per cent, in comparison with the items referred to. The rise in the foreign 


balances of the State is, no doubt, accidental. 


We have shown above that both the foreign short-term indebtedness 
and balances of Finland increased last year, the latter appreciably more than 
the former. In former reviews we showed that the difference between these 
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debts and balances, the short-term net indebtedness of this country, was reduced 


For many years 


from 3,100 million marks at the end of 1929 to 690 millions at the end of 1932. Fintand’s short- 
, ° ‘ - e te’ foreig 
During the year just ended this tendency continued. The table we have given Tg 


ss Was 


. é ° la th the 
shows that during the year under review the balances exceeded the indebted- ““Srresponding 


i : balances; at the 
ness, so that Finland no longer has any short-term net indebtedness abroad, ena of 1933. how- 


but on the contrary a small net balance of about 50 million marks. During last an was’ tee 
year, therefore, Finland’s foreign balance of payments improved in regard to *" '"* "nee 
the short-term indebtedness and balances by about 740 million marks. 
It may seem peculiar that a poor country that is still in need of foreign 
credit for developing its productive mechanism and its means of communic- 
ation as well as for utilising its slumbering natural resources, should give 
credit to foreign countries in this way. On the other hand this very fact 
explains the circumstance that a country that has considerable long-term 
foreign indebtedness — there has been no mention of this in our calculations 
— requires a foreign reserve fund as a guarantee for stabilising conditions 
of payment. This was obviously the position before the Great War and it 
seems to be natural again in the present circumstances. For it must be admitted 
that the need for such a reserve fund is all the more imperative than in for- 
mer times in present circumstances, when international conditions, both 
political and economic, are so uncertain, rates of exchange so vacillating and 
the future of trade is wrapped in darkness. The fact that Fin- 


77 — . land’s short-term 
We must rejoice that the favourable foreign trade of recent years has made foreign balance of 


: . oge . — . ° payments has thus 
it possible to stabilise the foreign payment conditions of this country in such a been stabilised, is 

% = . oa of no little import- 
manner and has at the same time generally strengthened its economic position. ance under pres- 


ent uncertain 
. ° ° ° onditions. 
The course of Finland’s short-term foreign indebtedness and Se 
balances; mill. mks 


End of Indebtedness Balances Net indebtedness 














1927 3 580 I 900 1 680 
1928 4140 1250 2 890 
1929 4 280 1180 3 100 
1930 3 560 I 400 2160 
1931 2 200 I 100 I 100 
1932 1 570 - 880 690 
1933 1 830 1 880 50 (net balance) 
Indebtedness Balances Net indebtedness 
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The course of eco- 
nomic conditions 
in Finland in 1933 
is marked chiefly 





A GLANCE AT THE PAST YEAR 


Ie Finland the economic situation developed in a strikingly favour- 


able manner last year, chiefly owing to the good state of the timber 
market. The greatly increased exports of sawn timber provided the country 
with a much needed supply of foreign currency and removed all imminent 
short-term foreign indebtedness. The rise in timber prices encouraged felling, 


by the good state increased its extent and raised the price of standing timber. By this means 


ofthe timber mar- 
ket. 


Conditions for suc- 
cesful work were 
better than during 
the preceding two 
or three years. 


the position improved appreciably for the large rural population. In addition, 
the harvest was again comparatively satisfactory. 

However, in other respects, too, economic conditions developed favour- 
ably. Industrial production increased in value by over 1,000 million marks 
and trade within the country by over 600 millions. Foreign trade has again 
begun to expand and the balance of trade records a surplus of exports 230 
millions in excess of the record figure for the year before. There was a good 
supply of cash and rates of interest fell rapidly. As, besides, prices, especially 
for exported goods, were fairly firm, the conditions for successful work were 
considerably better in many respects than they had been during the preceding 
two or three years. 


Below we give a detailed review of the course of economic conditions 
during the past year. 


THE MONEY MARKET. The shrinkage of the vo/ume of credit in pre- 
vious years continued at a greater pace in 1933. The credits of the Joint 
Stock banks against bills were reduced by 474 million marks and their total 
credits by 582 millions to 7,640 millions. Simultaneously the credits of the 
Bank of Finland fell off by 502 million marks — direct credits by 201 mil- 
lions — to 716 million marks. — But it is a new feature in the course of the 
market that deposits in the Joint Stock banks increased again. During 193! 





Index of wholesale prices in different countries ; 1928 = 100 


Finland Sweden Germany Gt. Britain France United States 
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and 1932 the total deposits decreased by 319 and 224 million marks respective- 
ly, last year on the contrary they rose 342 million marks to 7,497 millions. 
Asa result of these diverging movements the surplus of credits was reduced 
by no less than 924 million marks to only 143 millions, an amount that does tye money market 
not even equal 10 per cent of the banks’ own funds at the end of the year. * marked by a 


continued relaxa- 


The funds liberated in this way are noticeable in redeemed re-discounted bills re pi gg a 


(296 millions), increased foreign balances (145 millions), larger holdings of (re, Mite .0" 
bonds and shares (92 millions), but also in considerably increased cash (334 
millions). For the time being and until trade feels the growing purchasing 


power more strongly there is therefore an abundance of free money. 





The diagram illustrates deposits 
in the Joint Stock banks, savings 
banks and co-operative savings 


| The uprights refer to deposits 
i | 7000 in the Joint Stock banks, the 
i upper line of dashes in the 
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This relaxing tendency of the money market corresponds to a rapid lower- 
ing of rates of interest both on credits and deposits. The lowest official rate 
for discounting bills was lowered in four instalments of 1/, per cent each, on Rates of interest 
February 1st, June 3rd, September sth and December zoth, from 61/, to 41/, —_*ierably. 
per cent, while the rate of the Joint ‘Stock banks on 6 months deposits was 
reduced at the end of the half-year by 1/. per cent and at the end of the year 
by a further 1/, to 4 per cent. In the case of other financial institutions there 
was an analogous tendency of rates of interest. 
The favourable state of the money market occasioned some conversion 
of old loans at high rates, but also encouraged fresh long-term investments 
at a fixed rate of interest. Since the beginning of 1933 the following new 
bond and debenture loans were issued in Finland: 





Bank rate in different countries 
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Month Borrower Amount Rate Rate of issue 
Mill. mks 
The monetary po- January Helsinki (Helsingfors) 20 8 100 
sition —_ increased » Viipuri (Viborg) 11 /, 8 99 
ie: on a February Turku (Abo) 15 8 98 
debentures. March Helsinki (Helsingfors) 15 742 97 
June Kymmene 30 6 90 1/, 
October Viipuri (Viborg) 12 7 98 
» Helsinki (Helsingfors) 20 6 95 
» > 14.6 6 96 
November Turku (Abo) 15 6 1/, 98 
Nov., Dec. Kaukas 5° 61/, 97, 97 4/, 
» Enso-Gutzeit 50 6 95, 96 
» Hackman & C:o 25 6 93 /, 94 
» Nokia 20 7 100, IOI 
Jan. 1934 Kymmene 20 6 99 }/. 
» Viipuri (Viborg) 12 7 98 
Jan., Feb. Kaukas 5° 61/, 98, 98 }/, 


The foreign balance of payments developed very favourably. It has already 
been mentioned that the Joint Stock banks increased their own balances 
nl by 145 millions. In addition there was a net increase for the Bank of Fin- 
ance Odi anigh 4nd amounting to 588 millions, and the total of the net foreign assets of the 
degree. = Joint Stock banks and the Bank of Finland, that had been 732 million marks 
at the beginning of the year, was thus more than doubled during the year 
to 1,465 millions, the highest figure for the whole decade. 

The supply of foreign currency has grown strong. At the end of 1932 it 
only amounted to 505 million marks, including a foreign credit of 191 mil- 
The Finnish mark 40nS. During the year this was redeemed, while the actual supply of foreign 
was firm. currency was increased to 954 million marks. Quotations of the Finnish mark 
generally followed the pound sterling during the year. From December, 
1932, to December, 1933, the average rate for the dollar dropped 36 per cent, 
for the Estonian crown 30 per cent, for Danish, Swedish and Norwegian 
crowns 14, 6 and 3 per cent respectively, while in relation to the gold curren- 

cies the Finnish mark followed the changes in the rate for sterling. 


PRICES. The movements in prices were again considerable during 1933, 
Price fluctuations PUt there was no uniform tendency visible. 
in th : . , . oe 
wore oat een With regard to import prices, that wete forced upwards’ appreciably at 
the world markets, a stroke towards the end of 1931, the falling tendency since 1932 still conti- 


the world markets, 
of products of the q 4 $ j 
aa = nued. In the course of last year the price of oils fell 30 per cent, of chemical 





Index of shares in different countries; 1928 = 100 
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elements and of cattlefood 16 per cent, of colonial produce 15 per cent and 
of grain 14 per cent. In the case of some imported goods, however, prices 
rose, for spinning and weaving materials 18 per cent, for hides 9 and for 
textile products on an average 2 per. cent. 

In the case of exported goods the divergency in the course of prices was as 
great. For timber there was a noticeable and much needed rise during the 
year of about 20 per cent. Products of the paper and pulp trade rose 3 per 
cent, though prices for them are still very low, while finally animal food- 
stuffs dropped 4 per cent during the year. 

Prices were steadiest for goods of local production. In a few individual cases 
there was a considerable change in price, the price index for cattlefood, for 
instance, having risen over 20 per cent, but in general the fluctuations were 
not great. In some cases prices advanced, as, for instance, for textiles (3 
per cent) and leather goods (1 per cent), but more often they fell, as for cereal 
products (10 per cent), building materials (7 per cent) and products of the 
foodstuffs and luxuries trades (4 per cent). — A comparison between prices 
for December during the last three years is provided by the following table: 


Wholesale price index in December; prices in 1926 = 100 


1931 1932 1933 

Imported goods (c. i. f.) 95 89 84 
Exported goods (f. 0. b.) 79 72 82 
Goods for the home market 92 go 89 
of which: local agricultural produce 78 72 73 
local industrial products 92 93 94 

imported goods 99 96 92 


During 1933, therefore, imported goods fell in price on the whole, both 
if calculated c.i.f. and in the local market. The local goods in the home mar- 
ket, both agricultural produce and industrial products, rose a shade, while 
on the contrary goods that were exported advanced appreciably. Thus, 
from the point of view of local production, the course of development was 
very favourable. However, if imported goods continue to fall as they have 


done during the past two years, their competition may again become 
dangerous. 


INDUSTRY. The tendency of industrial output to increase, that had 
become evident in 1932, continued in 1933 to a more marked extent. The 





Index of production in different countries; 1928 = 100 
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The course of 
prices during 1933 
was generally fav- 
ourable. The fall 
in prices for some 
competing foreign 
goods and too low 
a level of prices 
for parts of the 
paper and pulp 
industries are un- 
satisfactory fac- 
tors. 
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nie ae Unitas index, which indicates the value of production or in exceptional 
ear me S ennet the value of sales, records an increase in comparison with the previous 
ably. ° year of over 10 per cent. The value of production in all industries, which was 
recorded as 9.6 thousand million marks for 1932, must thus have been raised 

during 1933 by over 1,000 millions, more than half of this amount falling to 


the share of industry supplying the home market. 


Index of industrial production; value in 1926 = 100 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


Local industry 119 114 105 86 90 103 
Exporting industry 114 107 gt 69 76 n 89 
Total industry 117 IIr 99 79 84 97 


The competitive ability of /oca/ industry against foreign countries continued 
to be favoured by high rates of exchange. Imports of industrial products 
The value of pro- Wete proportionately smaller than in the previous years and the increased 


duction in local ' ; : — ; 
industry is es- demand in the country benefited home production principally. In spite of 


rascal 4 — this the level of prices failed to rise, but was on the contrary reduced slightly. 

Soo millionmrks- Ty comparison with the output in 1932 manufacture in 1933 increased most 
(over 20 per cent) in the metal industry, which also recorded slightly higher 
prices. The output of the textile trade increased by about 15 per cent at 
slightly rising prices. The foodstuffs and luxuries trades as well as the leather 
and footwear trades also raised the value of their production by about 1; 
per cent, although prices fell, more in the former branches. The building 
materials industries were also able, in spite of falling prices, to increase their 
total value of production. — The Unitas index gives the following general 
picture of the movement in the value of production: 


Index for local production; converted quarterly figures for 1926 = 100 


1928 1929 1930 193I 1932 1933 


I quarter 123 112 98 80 75 87 
Il » 115 120 105 86 86 105 
lil » 117 113 106 78 97 112 
IV » 122 104 III 101 97 112 


Whole year 119 114 10s 86 90 103 





Index of the value of industrial production; 1926= 100 


Local industry 
ries 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1927 1928 1929 1930 


Exporting industries 





The — continuous 

line indicates the 

relative value of 1 
production (con- 
verted monthly 
figures for 1926 — 
100), while the line 
of dashes shows 
the corresponding 
level of prices. 
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In very nearly all branches of local industry the demand is described as 
having been good or even lively. Payment conditions are now quite satis- 
factory. This state of things in conjunction with firmer prices has caused a 
certain degree of optimism, which expressed itself towards the end of the 
yeat in numerous extensions of productive capacity. 

The exporting industries record an increase that is in toto comparatively The value of pro- 

“ aye i duction in the ex- 

quite as large as in local industry. The deciding factor in this respect was the Porting industries 

‘ . . also increased con- 

considerable improvement that the sawmills had to record. The cellulose siderably, sito. 

> . ° . E . gether by abou 

and mechanical woodpulp industries also contributed appreciably increased 500 million marks. 
values of production, while the paper trade and the plywood and wooden 
spool industries increased the quantities produced, indeed, but raised their 
value very little or not at all. — According to the Unitas index this value 


for the whole of the exporting industries developed in the following manner: 
Index for the exporting industries; converted quarterly figures for 1926 = 100 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


I quarter 114 103 98 76 80 7 
II » III 105 98 72 77 84 
Ill » III 109 89 60 71 99 
IV » 120 111 79 67 74 97 
Whole year 114 107 g1 69 76 89 


™ 3) 5 . ‘ : 7 : + The quantities of 

The state of the sawmill industry, as already stated, improved in a striking j,06 quantities of 
measure. The general restriction of output during the preceding years at Test appreci: 
last brought about a balance between supply and demand. The more favour- 


able prices secured in consequence encouraged this industry, so that the 


bl 


quantity sawn, amounting in 1931 to about 800,000 stds and in 1932 to about 
825,000, was calculated preliminarily at 960,000 stds. The net exports increased 1). josition ot 


y ; ; . H y the sawmill in- 
even more in proportion or from 713,000 stds in 1932 to 929,000 last year. dustry improved; 


Not only in Finland, but also in Sweden, Russia and Central Europe the fir-'e quantity of 
exports increased 
met prices called forth a considerable increase in production involving the bY close on 34%, 
2 their value by over 
tisk of a setback, unless market conditions as a whole do not experience an ine 





Index of the value of industrial production; 1926= 100 





100 4-. L 100 The eight columns 
for each branch 
- indicate the eight 
years 1926-—1933 
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essential improvement. Besides, Russian offers in the world markets stil] 
constitute a considerable element of risk. 


On account of the conclusion of international agreements the cellulose 
industry was not able to utilise its full manufacturing capacity either in the 
case of sulphite or sulphate cellulose. Measures of commercial policy also 
hampered normal sales to some extent. Nevertheless the total output was 

In the case of oaa0 : “14° : ° 
cellulose produe- faised from 870 million kg in 1932 to 921 millions during 1933. Prices were 
tion increased dur- ° . . 
ing the year by weak at the beginning of the year, but grew firmer during the latter half, 
6%, exports hy ° ° 
50/ and the value SO. that the average price advanced from 1,335 marks per ton in 1932 to 1,425 
of the total sales ‘ _ 

by 11%. marks in 1933. — At the end of the year the orders in hand were over 800 


million kg against about 500 millions a year ago. 


The mechanical woodpulp industry, too, felt the existing restrictions of com- 

mercial policy. Production was, indeed, increased very much, from 176 mil- 
eee lion kg in 1932 to 2 36 millions, but sales rose less, from 198 to 239 million kg, 
woodpulp produe- and the average invoice price dropped from 910 to 810 marks per ton. Fairly 


tion increased d 


paged oe by ylarge contracts have been made for delivery in 1934, and at the end of the 
0 by 


15% and the year the stock of orders amounted to about 230 million kg compared with 
value of the total 


sales by 8%. 210 millions in the previous year. 
The selling conditions of the paper industry were also affected by the 
existing restrictions in international trade. Production increased, it is true, 
from 335 million kg in 1932 to 374 millions in 1933, and exports from 289 
ici a million kg, but prices were generally very unsatisfactory; it was only 
a. . the end of the year that the fall in prices was arrested. Demand was good, 


12%, exports b: 


11, a = however, and at the end of the year the orders in hand amounted to 300 million 
Vv 8 


by 2%. kg against 200 millions a year ago. 
| For the plywood industry the position seemed perilous in the beginning of 
the year on account of severe Russian competition, but subsequently it 
Plywood produc- improved. Production also grew from 102,000 m® in 1932 to 120,000 m’, 
Hon ey but prices were on an average rather lower than in the previous year. — On 
the other hand sales of spoo/s encountered more and more obstacles in the 
nature of commercial policy. Exports of these goods also increased slightly, 
indeed, from 4.8 million kg in 1932 to 5.9 millions, but prices fell still further. 





Inland bills of Joint Stock banks Excess of credits in Joint Stock banks Credits of Bank of Finland 
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‘FOREIGN TRADE. During 1933 foreign trade grew considerably 
in extent. From the previous year the volume of imports increased by over ii elit 
15 per cent, of exports slightly less. Prices fell again, especially for imported ange enh ag 
goods, but in the final result there was an increase of 424 million marks for value rather less. 
imports and 657 millions for exports. The balance of trade, that had already 
been exceptionally favourable in 1932, thus raised the surplus of exports 
still more by 233 million marks to 1,362 millions. 

Imports increased, as already stated, by 424 million marks and amounted 
to 3,926 millions, an amount that must, however, be considered very mode- 


The increase in 


rate. In 1928, when imports were at their highest, they exceeded 8,000 ae a oe 
millions. Of the increase during last year the greater part or 311 millions, pene unpe- 
according to the statistics of the Board of Customs, referred to raw materials 
and semiproducts, 87 millions to machinery and means of transport and 
only 26 millions to actual articles of consumption, among which some food- 
stuffs, such as grain and colonial produce, recorded the largest increase. 

The favourable development of exports is due exclusively to timber. 
The total increase for all exports in 1933 amounted to 657 million marks, The toreunsitoge- 
there having been an increase in timber alone of 613 million marks to 2,270 pets end of te 
millions. In the case of paper and pulp products exports increased by 51 in 1933 should be 
million marks to 2,108 millions, but in the case of animal foodstuffs they provement In the 
fell off by 39 million marks to 478 millions. The quantities of the most 
important exported goods were as follows: 


-Annual exports 


Class of goods 1928/32 51932 1933 

Sawn timber, stds 956 000 736 000 983 000 

Woodpulp, tons 159 000 180 000 208 000 

Sulphite cellulose, tons 414 000 562 000 593 000 

Sulphate cellulose, » 149 000 195 000 205 000 

Cardboard, tons 50 000 56 000 60 000 

Paper, » 262 000 289 000 319 000 

Plywood, » 84 000 81 000 96 000 The exported ‘ 

Ss 

— : _— 2 ww seal 
? increased ,'! though 

Eggs, » I 700 6 300 10 000 prices did not. 


In regard to sawn timber it should be noted that the net exports were 
not as large as the above figures indicate, as we now also import such goods. 





Foreign trade 
Volume of trade; 1926=100 Value of trade; million marks 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 








1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
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The value of com- 
modity trade in- 
bo 


creased by about 


10%. 


The annual imports amounted in the period 1928/32 to 7,000 stds, in 1932 
to 23,000 and in 1933 to no less than 54,000 stds. — The quantities quoted 
above indicate an increase all along the line in 1933. Prices, however, with 
the exception of sawn timber, fell in general compared with the level of 
1932; this refers particularly to farm produce, but also almost without exception 
to products of the paper and pulp industries. The volume of foreign trade 
was as follows, if the level in 1926 is indicated by 100: 


Volume of foreign trade; 1926 level = 100 


Imports Exports 
1931 1932 1933 193% 1932 1933 
I quarter 87 64 86 Igfl 181 201 
I » 85 75 88 124 130 143 
Il » 97 85 101 84 87 115 
IV » go 85 95 Ii2 113 «119g 
Whole year gt 7g 9S os mg 131 


HOME TRADE. The purchasing power of the home market apparently 
increased during 1933. The sales figures of about 50 large firms that form the 
basis of the Unitas index of commodity trade, were uninterruptedly, month 
by month in 1933, larger than during the corresponding time in the previous 
year. This index provides the following picture of the development: 


Index of commodity trade; converted quarterly figures for 1926— 100 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

I quarter 138 130 114 88 83 98 
i» 125 135 118 97 97 105 
iil » 131 129 109 go 99 103 
IV » 134 118 107 107 96 103 
Whole year 132 128 112 96 94 103 


The total amount of sales in wholesale trade is estimated to have been 
about 8,000 million marks in 1933 compared with 7,400 millions in the previous 
year and 7,600 millions in 1931. — Payment conditions were mote satisfac- 
tory than they had been for a long time, and the statistics of protested bills 
and bankruptcy proceedings instituted also testify to some extent to the relax- 
ation in the situation: 





Index of home trade; 1926= 100 
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Index for protested bills and bankruptcies; 1926= 100 


Protested bills Bankruptcies 

Year Number Amount Number 

1928 sor 114 107 

1929 235 275 169 Protested bills and 
1930 273 340 235 ——— fell 
1931 363 441 292 

1932 263 278 238 

1933 120 117 153 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The upward tendency of industrial shares, 

that set in at the end of 1931, when Finland abandoned the gold standard, 
still persisted in 19:3. The Unitas index, that takes the prices in 1926 as a 
basis, quotes as the annual index for industrial shares 109 for 1931, 117 for 
1932, but 134 for 1933. Bank shares have been weaker during the last few 
years; for 1931 the annual index was 102, for 1932 only 87 and for 1933 89. 
Towards the end of the year, however, the easy money market, among other 
things, exercised an encouraging influence, and the December quotations 
for bank shares reached according to the Unitas index no less than 29 per 
cent in 1933 above the corresponding level of the year before. 

The demand was in general poor with the exception, however, of the Prices of shares 
last few months of the year. The total business done in stocks and shares on andes sounate 
the Helsingfors Stock Exchange amounted to 196 million marks in comparison In. December the 
with 162 millions in the previous year and 306 millions in 1931. aan we ob 


shares was 6 %o 
and for industrial 


Index for shares; 1926= 100 Change in oe tae 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1933 1933 %» during 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. IV quarter year 
Banks 28 6trg: Clg Cl CMS 93 Tos +ir + 2 
Industrial Sa > eS) ae 2 > 44 43 Ifo no 
All shares tog 1%y «610 oy 213 ty «az ~ > + os 


Index for prices of stocks; 1926= 100 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1933 1933 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. 





State 97-7 96.2 87.3 97.0 112.6 115.6 119.3 
Municipal 99-7 100.2 94.6 97-6 109.4 110.8 Ite 
Bank 100.2 100.3 89.7 96.4 108.4 103.9 106.0 
Industrial 95-7 96.2 95.9 93.5 108.1 112.6 115.6 
General index 98.2 97-4 88.1 97.0 11.4 126 I14.9 
New policies of life assur. companies Number of protested bills Number of bankruptcies 
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° F si | Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 

— et 

. ph Nhe | _ [Raw mate- 1 

1S ; gid! Year —_ faked Finished Live a Total || Volume 
th | > | finished goods animals ae imports || index 

. Mon | beverages eo & minted _| 
‘ 1928 2 088 1 984 3921 10 10 8013 14! 
hea 1929 1 932 I 700 3 352 7 10 7 OOI 125 
ba 1930 I 259 1548 2410 3 28 5 248 109 
Fe 1931 709 1 026 1713 3 14 3 465 gt 
Prt 1932 887 I 154 1 456 0.4 5 3 502 79 
. 1933 go8 I 359 £645 0.8 14 3.926 95 
1932Oct. | 74 146 173 O.1 0.3 393 Jo 
. Nov. | 86 156 131 0.02 0.7 373 85 

‘| 40 F Dec. | 75 115 191 0.03 0.3 381 86 | 

- 1933 Jan. | 48 76 92 0.04 0.3 216 85 | 
r Feb. | 53 59 79 0.04 0.3 191 84 
ioe! March 68 63 123 0,02 0.5 255 88 
April 67 7o 120 0.04 O.1 257 73 
May 90 130 163 0.05 5 384 94 
June 98 112 144 0.08 0.2 354 94 
July 83 108 149 O.or 9.8 350 102 
' Aug. 97 140 151 O.o1 0.4 388 104 
aie Bt Sept. 79 158 141 Out 0.4 379 97 
be Oct. 74 166 161 0.2 5 402 94 
x Nov. 80 150 173 0.1 0.8 404 102 

Dec. 71 127 149 0.1 0.4 347 go 

4 = Monthly figures — J Imports of articles of consumption | = Average for 12 months = 
00 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 a 
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EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 


Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 

RRR RE AS RR RE A RE ARES A ARR 
Year Wood- pene Animal Other Volume 
Month goods ae foodstuffs exports index 





1928 3 481 1 867 512 385 III 
1929 3481 1 9OI 599 449 117 
1930 2 625 1 840 518 421 102 
1931 1772 1 828 515 342 108 
1932 1 657 2 057 517 400 114 

; 1933 2 270 2 108 478 432 131 
| 1932 Oct. 203 177 42 49 96 
Nov. 200 180 38 43 113 
Dec. 117 216 44 36 142 


1933Jan. 52 169 39 34 217 
Feb. 33 130 40 29 193 
March 42 159 29 28 192 
April 42 157 27 156 
May 98 150 30 130 
June 342 182 30 145 
July 443 183 34 CO} 120 
Aug. 304 195 39 113 
Sept. 265 190 60 III 
Oct. 256 206 46 108 
Nov. 229 191 36 115 

Dec. 164 196 39 144 
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INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 












































* a ee — SS aan 
: F - ; Sean Paper | Mechanical —' 
F A: timber | Newsprint| Other Cellulose pulp Plywood 
\9; b. Year | Sold for ship- paper paper | Orders in hand| Orders in hand rE 
, | Month || ping season |Orders in hand) Orders in hand | Tons Tons ‘ae - oe 
| | Stds Tons Tons | Dry weight | Dry weight | - 
: | End of End of End of End of End of | 
. | 1928 || 1150000 | 153 000 38 000 361 000 100 000 105 000 
1929 || I 180000 143 000 41 000 425 000 144 000 146 500 
kai ; 1930 || 925000} 156000 32 000 489 000 116 000 138 400 
| 1931 || 750000 | 140000 23 000 490 000 52 000 III 400 
. | 1932 || 725000 168 000 35 000 470 000 210 000 10I 500 
| 1933 || +gooo00 | 265 000 34 000 795 000 227 000 120 600 
1932 Oct. 1 660000 | 163 000 19 000 497 000 210 000 8 80c 
* Nov. || 700000 163.000 | 29000 514000 | 198 000 9 500 
; | Dec. 725 000 168 000 35 000 470000 | 210 000 9 400 
| 1933Jan. | 240000] 195 000 33 000 468 000 179 070 7 900 
| Feb. | 305 Oco 187 000 33 000 467 000 158 000 8 200 
| March 370 000 196 000 | 36 000 480 000 149 000 9 200 
April | 475 000 210 000 35 000 500 000 | 441000 | 8 900 
May 600 000 212 000 36000 | 463000 143.000 | 10400 
June | 670000 218 000 39 000 458 000 120000 | 8 800 
July || 710000] 223 000 33.000 | 678000 | 109000 | 9900 
Aug. || 740000 | 259 000 31 000 845000 | 87000 | 10900 
: | Sept. | 780 000 270 000 32 000 818 000 | 70 000 II 100 
I ~ | Okt. || 840000] 271000 | 32000 850 000 | 47 000 | 12 000 
| Nov. } 875 000 | 266000 34 000 842000 | 30000 12 000 
Dec. | 900000 | 265 000 | 34 000 | 795 000 | 227000 II 200 
i Volume of exports of woodworking industries } 
% Paper and pulp products =} Consecutive 12 months figures; 1926=100 | = Sawn timber % I 





| : ; 300 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 | ™ 
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hi) i Nu 
wel!) 4 ee Value of industrial production of! 
*, % Local industry = Consecutive 12 months figures; 1926=100 = Exporting industries % TM) 
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COMMERCE IN FINLAND 














Sales of the|Sales of the|| Sales on Railway 
centralcoop-| associations||the Helsing-| Protested Bankrupt- goods 
Year erative or-| of rural || fors Stock bills cies traffic 

| Month ganisations dealers Exchange | esi, teuck-ende 
Mill. mhs Mill. mks || Mill. mks Mill. mks Number km 
1928 2 295 1073 SII 43 889 665 
1929 2274 1 037 168 103 I 401 653 
1930 2015 914 180 127 1945 592 
193! 1714 750 306 163 2417 540 
1932 1 682 745 162 104 1915 554 
1933 1829 839 196 44 1271 596 
1932 Oct. | 151 68 15 5-0 184 44 
Nov. | 148 66 24 4.6 161 45 
Dec. | 121 60 16 3.8 126 44 
11933 Jan. | 125 51 15 4.2 146 43 
| Feb. | 123 54 15 4.4 137 47 
March 156 67 12 $.7 136 57 
April | 167 73 16 5-5 139 44 
May 169 80 12 4.2 126 | 49 
June | 156 74 8 $8 73 OC 56 
July. | 164 71 7 2.1 7 CO 57 
Aug. ! 169 77 15 2.6 84 | 52 
Sept. |} 165 76 24 3.1 82 | 50 
Oct. 158 73 18 2.4 97 || 47 
Nov. | 149 72 16 2.8 93 48 
Dec. | 128 71 38 3.4 62. || 46 









































Mill. Central co-operative concerns = § 


mks 


Turnover in wholesale trade 


Consecutive 12 months figures 


= Associations of rural dealers Mill. 


mks 





“0 1929 





Number 
Of bank- 


Mptcies Bankruptcies = J 


1930 


1931 


1932 





Bankruptcies and protested bills 


Consecutive 12 months figures 


20 


1933 





Amount 


of bill 
| = Protested bills Mill. mks 





= 1929 
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INDICES OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COST OF LIVING 












































1926 = 100 
pawns TS SERENE A. rete 
: Helsingfors Stock 
‘ Value of production Veloce of || Huchange prices tiie 
ee internal of 
Month Local |Exporting All a 
| industry | industry | industry omni Shares Stocks living 

1928 119 114 117 132 170 108 104 
1929 114 107 III 128 135 IOI 104 
1930 105 gI 99 112 129 100 95 
1931 86 69 79 96 104 97 87 
1932 90 76 84 94 99 96 87 
1933 103 89 97 103 107 107 84 
1932 Oct. 96 68 85 89 98 99 86 
Nov. 97 73 88 96 98 98 87 
Dec. 104 82 95 106 97 97 86 
1933 Jan. 82 73 78 102 97 98 85 
Feb. 87 79 84 96 95 99 85 
March 9g! 79 86 96 100 100 84 
April 100 82 93 99 103 102 84 
May III 87 100 109 103 104 84 
June 105 84 97 108 105 107 83 
July 104 95 101 106 106 110 85 
Aug. 120 98 III 103 109 IIo 85 
Sept. 114 102 109 IOI 114 III 85 
Oct. 109 gI 102 95 113 III 85 
Nov. 113 95 106 IOI 113 113 84 
Dec. 115 105 Tir 116 123 II5 83 





% Industrial shares =] 


Averages for 1926 = 100 


Prices of shares on Helsing fors Stock Exchange 


| = Bank shares % 





% Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland =]J Bank rates of interest 


1929 
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1932 





|= Deposit rate of big banks ‘i 


1933 
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COMMODITY PRICES IN FINLAND 


Indices; 1926 — 100 




















Wholesale prices Foreign trade 

| es 6 The Value per unit — 

ener gticul- | Industria - 
Month | fades, | tual | produc, | goods, | produc, | pote} Exponed 
products | Finnish Finnish | exported | exported | 

1928 102 110 102 104 85 99 99 
1929 98 100 99 103 84 95 96 
1930 go 82 96 98 77 82 go 
1931 84 72 gI 77 66 70 75 
1932 go 74 94 77 65 79 73 
1933 89 74 92 85 65 75 71 
1932 Oct. go 72 93 72 63 81 7° 
Nov. gI 74 93 73 63 80 7o 
Dec. go 72 93 78 64 85 | 69 
1933 Jan. go 73 92 78 63 77. | 67 
| Feb. 89 74 92 78 63 78 | 69 
| March 89 72 91 78 64 81 68 
| April 88 71 9g! 78 63 78 | 66 
May 88 73 g! 81 64 74 | 68 
June 89 75 91 84 65 si 
July go 75 92 86 64 74 | 74 
Aug. go 75 93 89 65 74 | 73 
Sept. go 74 93 92 66 72 | 73 
Oct. go 74 93 93 67 75 | 74 
Nov. go 73 94 93 66 72 | 75 
| Dec. 89 73 94 93 66 74 | 73 









































Prices in the home market 


‘9 Local industrial products =f 


Prices in 1926—= 100 


|= Local agricultural products %/o 





10 1929 
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Export prices 
Prices in 1926100 


1932 


1933 





|= Paper and pulp products °%o 
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THE MONEY MARKET IN FINLAND 


Figures for the last day in mill. mks 






























































ia Bank of Finland Joint Stock banks Deposits 
| = | Goldse-| pine | th Excess | Redis- || fj nell | 
|| Gold re- Note Home ; x inancia 
| Month | serve, for-| reserve credits || Deposits of counted || institu. 
| eign exch. credits bills || tions 
| 1928 1 036 209. | 1556 5 843 2 145 604 IT 703 | 
1929 971 535 1 381 5 995 2 085 490 12 071 | 
1930 1114 518 935 6 142 I 502 147 12 561 | 
1931 716 306 I 309 5744 1 319 461 12 264 | 
1932 S10 492 I 218 5 548 1 067 296 12 061 | 
1933 || 1277 567 | 716 || 5732 143 | — 12 608 | 
'1932Oct. 769 507 | 1220 5559 I 285 240 11 853 | 
| Nov. | 763 497 1259 || $493 1 369 274 Il 715 
Dec. | 810 | 492 1218 | 5 548 1 067 296 12054 
'1933Jan. | 992 | 462 1058 | 5 566 874 23 || 12.244 
Feb. || 1.076 423 970 || 5586 784 137 || 12 365 
| March!) 1077 | 534 994 || 5672 704 91 || 12 509 
| April 1076 | 550 963 || 5 674 682 57 || 12 565 
May | 1 065 | 526 958 | 5 655 660 42 12 $00 
June || 1o7r | 512 965 || 5 763 573 29 12 564 | 
| July || rros | g02 942 $771 461 21 12 624 
Aug. | 1208 | 456 875 5 724 498 II 12 $75 
Sept. || 1185 | 529 895 | 5 716 553 6 | 12 562 
| Oct. | 1244 | $o7 | 890 || 5 683 528 —_ | 12 487 
| Nov. || 1245 612 | 817 || 5 654 426 — || 12498] 
| Dec. | 277 | 567 | 706 |) 5732 | tas | tre et 
miu. LVotes in circulation=| |= Net foreign balances vii 
mks (Bank of Finland and Joint Stock banks) mb 
1930 1931 1932 


| 1929 
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Credits of the Bank of Finland 
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I = To the banks 





Mill. ee 
‘mnie To the public =] 
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